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Category: Standard EngMsh as a Second Language or Dialect 

Titles "A Test of Spoken Engl I sh*' 

Authors i H. Baetens Beardsmore and A. Renkin 

Age Ranges Post secondary - Adult 

Description of Instrument: 

Purpose - To test the degree of accuracy, fluency and Intel I iglbl I Ity \t\ (X 
manner which wit I produce Information similar to that which 
could be obtained by an Interview technique, while at the same 
time being more objective and fess rlme-consumlng* 

Date of ConstrucMon - 1971 

Phyclcal Description - The test Is used at the Institute of l^honettcs of 
the University of Brussels In order to determine a student's 
level of proficiency for placement In audio-oral English 
language courses. The aim of Instruction Is an active and 
practical working kno'vledga of English, not the production of 
language s;:>eclal IstSi Because Intel I Iglbl I Ity Is the goal, 
mln.^r defects of pronunclatlo.i, accentuation, and Intonation 
are Ignored insofar as they do not alter the meaning of the 
communication. 

The test Is based upon the Idea of fictitious dialogue. The 
student reacts to specific and grammatical ly correct sUmuH 
which determine the response to be provided. He participates 
in the dialogue with a tape recorded voice so as to establish 
his abilHy to manipulate spoken language In an active way 
that simulet-es Interview behavior. The test items wer^ selected 
In order to leave little scope for variations In the answers. - 
Items were tried on a variety of native speakers, Including 
young children. Item content was based on contrast Ive analyses 
, of the two languages I nvo I v^jd, and on what was considered basic 
to an elementary knowledge of spoken English. Questions were 
avoided which brought into play the level of Intel I Igence or 
general knowledge of the student. Before each section of "I terns ^ 
Injtructlons are given In the native language. Examples of 
English responses are then provided. The following are 
Illustrations of the basic abilities tested: 

1) The manipulation of numbers and dates e.g. ^ 
S: Tel I me when you were born? ^ 
R: I was born on the fifth of January, 1950. 

2) The correct use of adverbs, e*G. 

S: What do you usually drink at breakfast? 
Rs ■ I usual ly/normal ly drink tea at breakfasts 




3) The ability to provide simple personal factual Information, 
e.g. 

S: How did you come here today? 

R; I came by +ram/on foot/In my father's car. 

4) The ability to agree with a speaker using the basic tenses 
of regular and Irregular verbs (this usage of the verb was 
a criterion employed throughout tho test), e.g. 

S: I I Iked that novel, did you? 
R: Yes, I did. 

5) The ability to express disagreement with a speaker, e.g» 
5: WI 1 1 you be In on Sunday? 

R: No, I won't. 

6) The ability to put a question to a speaker, e.g» 
S: Ask me If I ' ve beon to Spa In. 

R: Have you been to Spain? 

7) The ability to Indicate comprehension of a sequence of events 
or the relationship between cause and effect, e.g. 

S: She bought a ticket, then she caught the train; what did 

she do before she caught the train? 
R: She bought a ticket. 

8) The use of the* simple past tense of Irregular verbs and the 
natural use of personal pronouns In dialogue, e.g. 

Sr Old you meet my sister? 

R; Yes, 1 met your sister yesterday. 

9) The correct use of the conditional , e.g. 

S: She won't do any work because she's tired. And If she 

wasn't tired? 
R: She'd do some work. 
10) The correct use of the perfect conditional , e.g. 

S: She wouldn't have seen him because he didn't arrive on 

time; and If he'd arrived on time? 
R: She'd have seen him* 

A printed correction sheet available which provides the most 
probable answers. The criterion to be adhered to In evaluating 
responses Is tnteil Iglbl I Ity to the native speaker. Adminis- 
tration requires seventeen minutes, scoring approximately five 
minutes. 

Validity, Reliability and Normative Data: 

Aval lable statistical data refer to the first thirty test items, and not 
to the two final test sections consisting of ten Items* The degree of 
difficulty and discriminatory power of each Item was estimated and 
expressed as a mark varying ^rcm 0 to 100 on a linear scale. An average 
Item difficulty of 50.77 and an average discrimination of 38.00 was 
calculated for 180 French-speaking subjects. Difficulty range was 47, 
or 72 to 25 on the I Inear scale. Discrimination range was 46, or 67 to 
21 on the scole. The test Is Interpreted, therefore, to be of moderate 
difficulty, with no extremely easy or difficult Iteiis. The distribution 
of total scores was normal, with d mean of 14.96 and a standard deviation 
of 5.89. A Spearman-Brown, spl It-half rel labt llty coefficient was 
calculated at .86. Because this test I s never used In Isolatlonr but as 



part of a battery of five measures, reliability Is said to be enhanced* 
Given no satisfactory external criterion, val Idlty has not yet been 
estimated. 
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A TEST OF SPOKEN ENGLISH 



IL Baelens Rcardsmorc iiud A, Renkfn 



L'irticle concerne unc <pfcuve de production orate du ^pedu dialogue, desUn^eli 
Miner la qualW dc la communication qu'un indlvldu est capable d'ctabltr dins une 
langue <tranghe, en I'occurcnce, Panglafs. Lors dc la construction de Tiprvuve, les 
efforts ont port^ tant sur Ic cho£x dc Son comcnu lingulstlque que sur )es aspects 
tel$ que la standardisation, robfectivli^ et U rapldlt^ dcia correction. l*^preuvc a 
iti appllqu^c I 180 ftudlants fr.incophones du niveau unlversitairc - qui n'^laient 
pas de futurs professcurs d 'anglais - qui devalcnl faire laprcuve dc Icur connais- 
sancc pratique, active, deb Linguc. Les r^suliat/: d*une analyse d'items n?ontrent que 
I'ipreuve est dc difficult^ mod Wc et qu'elle possede un bon pouvolr dediscrlmina- 
llon. Sa ftdillt^, calcuUe pir la rn^thode du Split-half» aueint .86; elle est consld^rde 
commesatlsfaisante. 

Ia dernlire partle dc I'artlcle est consacr^e k une autre ^prcuve d'expression 
orale; cetic ^preuve compMmcnialre seirouve encore I Vitti purcmcrtt exp^rlmeniaj. 

Dcr Ariilcd bchandeli eine miindltchc SpracbprUfung, die in Form cines Gesprslchs 
durcbgefUhrt wifd und daxu dient, die Qualiial der mlindlicKen Kommunlkailon 
b einer Fremdsprache, in dtesem Fallc Knglljich, Z\i mcsscn. Wkhrend dcr Erstcl* 
lung des Testmaterials wurde nichl nur auf dk \^'ahl des sprachlichen Inhalts gc- 
Jchlet, sondcrn auch aijf solche Gcsfchispunkle wie Standardtslerung, Ob|cktiviiat 
und Moglkbkclt elner schncllcn Korrcktur. Dcm 1*cst haben sich tSO franzdslsclt- 
sprccbende Unlvcrsitaisstudcnitn - ai!c kelne kUnftigcn l:ngliscb!c1uer unter^ 
rogen, urn ihrc aktlvx Kenninis dcr englischen Sprache umer Bcwcis lu stellca. Die 
Ergehnlsse dcr AufgabcnAnalyse beweisen, daB dcr Test einen mafifgen Schwierlg- 
kcltsgiad und cine gutc TrennschSrfe bcsiui. Die ZuverliCssrgkdl des Tests» die 
unier Anwendung der 'SpIft-hatf'-Methodc berecbnct wytdc, betrugO,86. Sledarf 
lis lufriedens'cllend betrachtcl werdcn. 

Drr Icrzte Tell dcs Arttkels 1st cinem ander«n Test der mtindlkben Ausdrucks* 
faUgkeit gewldmct, der sIch aber noch in cInem Experimentiersudlum bcflndet. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Otic of the most difilcuk ftdds in language testing has proved to be 
that of the productive spoken language. This is witnessed by the fact 
that so little has been done to date in this area.' 

In the summary of decisions taken in May 196I at the '* Conference 
on Testing Proficiency of Foreign Studentfi"' the neoissity was ex* 
pressed of urgently tackling research on techniques for measuring 
oral production/ Eight years latef^ at the Second International Con- 
gress of Applied Ltngulsilcs (Cambridge^ 1969) the need was again 

1 cr: Nehis(?), pp. 38. 

It Cohfercnee organised In Washington, in collaboration with other bodies, by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics of the Modern Languaj;e Association of America. 
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expressed for some means of testing the spoken language in a sland- 
ardlzed manner which would produce Information similar to that 
whfch could be obtained by an interview technique, while at the same 
time being more objective and less time-consuming. 

At the Institute of Phonetics of the University of Brussels, where 
audio-oral language courses are given to students from the Faculty 
of Economics and the Business Schooli the problem of testing oral 
proficiency has been one of the foremost considerations. A test of 
spoken English has been designed which, it is hoped, is of a more 
uniform nature than other techniques, is easy and objective to score. 
Is not time-consuming, and yet can provide adequate feed-back Infor- 
mation to discriminate fairly between strong and weak students. The 
test forms part of a battery of tests used on pre-entry to a 180 hour 
intensive flrst-year preliminary course in spoken English. The whole 
group of tests enables one to classify students according to their 
level of proficiency In English and consequently to decide whether a 
strong student has a knowledge of English at least equal to that which 
he would gain by attending the course, thus allowing him to be dis- 
pensed. 

Given the scope of the language teaching undertaken at the Institute 
of Phonetics, directed not towards language specialists, but towards 
students from science faculties requiring a practical working know- 
ledge of English, it was decided to investigate techniques capable of 
providing information as to the quality of the active use of language, 
i.e. those techniques providing adequate Information about oral pro- 
duction considered as a whole.' 

Consequently it was decided not to use techniques which test one 
specific aspect only of language pi oduction, as in the case of lexical 
or supra-segmental features. There is no question of minimising the 
value of testing specific features of oral production, but as ' as been 
pointed out by Carroll (I), the choice of one's approach must depend 
on the aims pursued. Moreover, as has been noted by Grayshon(4), 
there is no clear-cut relationship bccwecn performance at tests of 
specific elements of language production and performance in a real- 
Hfc situation. Thus, as has already been intimated, the spoken English 
test in use at the Institute of Phonetics was not designed to give a 
precise diagnostic In a limited domain, but was intended to glye a 

} A. the I nstitute of Phonetics other aspeds of linguage^ of cou ise. also been 
Cheated (oj. 
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global apprcdatton of the quality of the communication In a dialogue 
sftuatfon. It Is {ntelllgibility, that Is, the significance of what has been 
said, that Is the aiost Important criterion (Pcrren 8). 

With this in mlnd» minor defects of pronunciation^ accentuation 
and intonation could be safely ignored in so far as they do not aUer 
the nteaning of the communication or render it unintelligible. 

11. ''GLOBAL'' ThXHNIQUESAVAIL/iBLE 

1. The *'strip-cartoon^' technique 

One of the most widely used techniques for testing oral production 
suggested by such authors as Lado Vale(te(10) and others is that 
which consists in requesting a commentary upon a series of images 
supposedly representing a connected story — a development of the 
'*strlp-cartoon'* technique used In essay-writing tests. However this 
method of measuring ability in the spoken language has inter alia three 
main defects; 1. the opcn ended nature of such a test leads to a great 
variety of responses; 2. the students are in no way obliged to use what 
language they may have learned, and results have shown that vocabu- 
lary and constructions used tend to be rather limited and repetitive 
when it Is evident that the student's knowledge of the language is 
more extensive; 3. the fact — and this is even more interesting — that 
the type of language provided by native speakers on such a test does 
not correlate with that supplied by foreign language learners. In an 
experiment directed by the [nstitule of Phonetics (not published) a 
•^stHp-cartoon" technique was administered to a group of British 
University students and to a group of Belgian University students 
having had a basic course in English; the former tended to describe 
the attitudes and interpret the emotions expressed in the features of 
the people depicted v/hile the foreign-language learners tended to give 
factual and detailed descriptions of what they could see in the picture. 
Thus it is easy to understand why such tests are considered to be 
difllcuh to correct and to give an unsatisfactory pictu re of the student's 
capacity for oral production. 

2, The interview technique 

Another widely used and yet generally unsatl$factpry technique for 
testing oral production Is that of the interview. As opposed to the 
strip-cartoon technique, interviewing does have a few advantages, 
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particularly if the interview has been carefully prepared with several 
examiners judging each candidate's ability upon pre-esubHshed cr£. 
teria. However^ Interviewing does have certain serious defects in* 
eluding the fact that it (s time-consuming, wearisome for the examiner 
(and consequently unfair to students who have the misfortune of being 
questioned at the end of a lengthy session); interviews are difficult to 
standardize, almost impossible to score objectively, and dlfRcult to 
keep indcpendant from personality factors. 

After having used the "strip-cartoon" technique for a considerable 
time at the Institute of Phonetics ft was decided to abandon ft in favour 
of interviews. These were to be administered for a provisional period 
which would allow the preparation and examination of a new tech- 
nique capable of furnishing precise information in an accurate and 
standardi;ied way, of cutting out subjective judgement and offadlitat- 
ing administration and scoring. 

3/ The dialogue technique 

The new test of spoken English In use for the past year Is based upon 
the idea of a fictitious dialogue. The student Is requested to react to 
certain stimuli in a particular way. The interlocutor is supposed to be 
perfect and provides stimuli which are realistic and grammatically 
correct and which under normal circumstances determine the type of 
response provided. In this way the student is led to p:^rttcipate in a 
dialogue with the voice presented on the tape-recorder so as to prove 
his ability to manipulate the spoken language in an active way that 
reflects his activity in an interview, 

a) Collection ^nd construction of the items 

The items were carefully selected In order to leave veiy little scope for 
variations in the answers, Thi{j is of extreme importance if the test is 
to be standardized. The validity of the limited number of correct re- 
sponses for each item was tested on a wide variety of native speakers, 
including very young chlldten. Items were selected either on the basts 
of a simple contrastive analysis of the two languages involved or on 
w^hai was considered basic to an elementary knowledge of spoken Eng- 
lish. For our purposes it was decided that a setcction had to be made 
from all the possible constructions one could expect from a student 
who had followed 180 hours of tuition in the spoken language, but 
this selection was not tied to the contents of any specific course. 
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It w^s found lhal in the construction of the stimuli, questions had 
to be avoided which would bring into play the level of intelfigcnce or 
(he general knowledge of the students. Questions of a personal factual 
nature had to be of a kind which the student was willing and able to 
answer and any Item likely to bring about violent cross^ultural (and 
hence Inter-Hnguisilc) clashes had to be avoided. For example, stimuli 
such as "Where do your parents live?" (used in the Initial project and 
later abandoned) brought out answers varj^ing from **I don't know" 
through a wide variety of complicated addresses sometimes half trans- 
lated, sometimes untranslatable (the violent cross-cultural inter- 
linguistic clashes mentioned) to such things as **My parents arc dead". 
All the stimuli had to be within the cultural grasp of the $tudent 
leaving no room for ambiguity. 

b) Instructions 

Before each section of Items, instructions were given in the native 
tongue (in our case Dutch or French) clearly Indicating what was 
required from the student. This was followed by an example. In Eng. 
Hsh, of what the student response should be like, and if a complex 
construction was required the instructions and example were re- 
peated. The first Item in the test was a "gift" item in that it was not 
scored and was Intended to familiarise the students with the technique. 

c) Examples of contents 

The basic abilities tested were as follows (n.b. the items Included as 
examples are not intended to give a complete summary of the test but 
merely serve as illustrations): — 
I) The manipulation of numbers and dates, e.g. 

S: Tell me when you were born? 

R: I was born on the fifth of January, 1950. 
il) The correct use of adverbs, e.g. 

S : What do you usually drink at breaktast ? 

R: I usually/normally drink tea at breakfast, 
ill) The ability to provide simple personal factual Information, e.g. 

S: How did you come here to day? 

R: I came by tram/on foot/In my father's car. 
Iv) The ability to agree with a speaker using the basic tenses of regu- 

lar and Irregular verbs (this usage of the verb was a criterion 

employed throughout the test), e.g. 

S : I liked that novel, did you ? 

R: Yes, I did. 
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v) The abJllly to express disagreement with a speaker^ e.g. 

S: Will you be In on Sunday ? 

R: No, I won*l. 
vl) The ability to put a question to a speaker, e. g. 

S : Ask me if I've been to Spain. 

R: Have you been to Spain? 
vH) The ability to Indicate comprehension of a sequence of events or 

the relationship between cause and effect, e.ft. 

S: She bought a ticket, then she caught the train; what did she 
do before she caught the train? 

R: She bought a ticket, 
vili) The use of the simple past tense of irregular verbs and the natural 

use of personal pronouns in dialogue, e.g. 

S: Did you meet my sister? , 

R: Yes, I met your slsicr yesterday, 
be) The correct use of the conditional, e-g. 

S: She won*t do any work because she's tired. And if she wasn't 
tired? 

R: Shey do some work, 
x) The correct use of the perfect conditional, e. g, 

S: She wouldn't have seen him because he didn't arrive on time; 

and if he'd arrived on time? 
R: She'd have seen him. 

d) Correction procedure 

As far as the correction of the test Is concerned rigorous criteria must 
be applied at the outset. A strict principle of ''right" or "wrong" on 
the face value of the response was adhered to, the student being treated 
as if he had to tnake himself perfectly intelligible to a native speaker - 
this avoided problems of interpreting whether the student had mis- 
understood the stimulus yet provided a correct answer or vice versa. 
Comprehension of spoken English was left to be tested more accu- 
rately by other means. Supra-scgmcntal features of pronuncfatton, 
accentuation and intonation were not taken into account If the student 
had made himself understood accurately and clearly oti the other 
hand if he could not make himself understood because of wrong 
stress or bad pronunciation then he was not considered fo have pro- 
vided a fluent correct answer. 

A printed correction sheet was used giving the mostiikely answers 
(Including alternatives) and leaving room for variants to be written in- 
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correct varUnts would be ' ncorporatcd Into the marking sheet whtlc 
Incorrect varJimts provided useful Information for error analysis. 

Ill RESULTS 

These results deal only with the first JO Items In the test; sections (IX) 
and (X) - 10 Items havfng been added at a later date, there Is not 
enough statistical Information available yet to provide a dciailcd ana- 
lysis; prellmlnaiy information does point in a favourable direction, 
however. 

An analysis of the items In the test has been niadc on the results of 
180 i'rench-speaklng subjects, using the technique suggested by 
F.B. Davis (2). This technique gives a simple means of estimating tlic 
degree of difHculty and dlscrlminatoiy power of each item; These can 
be v'xprcsscd as a mark varying from 0 to 100 on a linear scale. 

Table 1 shows the average and the range of the degree of dilYl- 
cul^ and the discrimlnatoiy power calculated on thirty items. 

Diffiailty Discrimimtion 
average 50.77 38.00 

; range 47«72-25 4<;« 67^21 

It Is to be noted from this tabic that the test is of mbideratc di(ticulty ; 
there are no items which are very easy and none which are very d lilt- 
cuhi while the average dllTiculty is situated almost at the centre of the 
scale, Mprepveri the JO marks are well spread about the average; this 
helps to ensure the sensitivity of the measure revealed by the test over 
the whole range of marks, and parHcularly at)out the mean considered 
to be the threshold of success. 

As far ^^s the ^discriminatory power of the Items Is concerned we can 
say that on the average It is relatively high, If we consider with Davis, 
that In effect any item with a rating in excess of tw^v*nty has sufficient 
discriminatory power to be considered a useful item: For all the above 
reasons we have thought that none of the thirty items gave sufTlcicnt 
grounds for being eliminated, at least for the time being, Obviously 
the distribution of the total scores depends on the quality of the items ; 
this distribution is normal and had an average of 14,96 and a standard 
deviation of 5.89. 
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Moreover a fcliabtUty coefficUnt has been calculated by the spHt-half 
method. The hoinofjetielty of the averages and the varj^rices on the 
two halves have been controSicd. The correUtlon coefTldent between 
the two halves, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula gives a 
reliability coefficient of .36. 

IV. DISCUSSION 

One might be rather surprised to find that the analysis of the results 
has not led to the rejection or correction of certain Items^ Howeveri 
a similar test had been previously tried out during a probationary 
period of a year and this preliminary test did provide substantlalln* 
formation as to the level of the questions, the quality of the instruc- 
tions; ctc^ and enabled us to avoid repeating a certain number of both 
technical and content errors. It should be emphasized that with this 
sort of test even greater care than normal must be exercised In the 
choice of Instructions since there Is no mesns of recovering lost 
ground through erroneous interpretations of what the student was 
requested to do. 

As far as the reUabillty o^'the lest Is concerned^ it would seem to be 
vety satisfactory; partlculary since the test Is never used In isolation, 
hut always as part of a battery of Hve, Moreover, It is to be expeeted 
that this reliability will be even greater when the ten supplementaiy 
items added at a later date h^ive been likewise analysed to the same 
extent as the thirty original Items, 

As yet we have not been able to estimate the valldliy of the test, 
given that there Is no satisfactory external criterion available for this. 
However this problem should not be exaggerated since it If generally 
admitted (Guilford, p* 388) that tests of ability have an a priori value 
if thc>' have been constructed bearing In mind the welMdcntificd alms 
of the teaching programme. 

V. THE COMPLEMENTARY TEST 

Although the tightly controlled productive test that we have Just disr 
cu iscd provides ample Information concerning the ability to manipuv 
late certain constructions, It does differ basically from the interview 
technique In that it does not give the student an opportunity to prove 
his ability In connected flowing speech, In a search for a test of this 
abiliiy to speak freely In a more natural manner experiments have been 
going on at the Institute of Phonetics to try and do this In a way which 
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arisNvcrs the same basic criteria applied to the rest of the spoken linR- 
Ush test, namely criteria of brevity, accuracy, ease of correction and 
objectivity. To this endjhc students are requested to speak for one 
minute oh a given topic. They are asked to persuade a Itstenei, on 
tape> to do something. (Instead of persuading a listener they might 
be asked to relate something.) Th^y are instructed to gather their 
thoughts for a couple of minutes so that they can prepare their argu- 
ments In advance. The machines are then set in motion and the stu- 
dent speaks for one minute. Care must be made In the selection of the 
title of the topic since the students must be willing and able to provide 
arguments of a persuasive nature on the subject concerned. In our 
particular case the Dutch*speaktng students were Invited to persuade 
the listener to learn their language while the French speakers were 
Invited to persuade the listener to study In their particular faculty. 

For the correction of this one-minute dialogue the tapes arc trans- 
cribed and the number of errors noted* As with the more controlled 
lest of oral production strict criteria must be applied concerning the 
weighting of the errors. To mark each transcription the formula^ sug* 
gested by Dodson (5) v/as applied since this seems to give a good 
.^measure of the relative value of the student's efforts compared one 
with another. 

Although this type of test does enable students to speak more freely 
about a given topic, they arc still Hmltcd and siandardliied is to the 
5ub|ect of their speech and its length, and this provides a nior^ satls^ 
factoiy scale of comparison. However since this supplementary test 
Is still In the experlniental stage It is not yet possible to supply a de- 
tailed analysis of its success. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 

The Information gathered from the results ofthetestof spoken Eng- 
lish would seem to Indicate that It has achieved Us purpose, this being 
to measure the ability to manipulate the spoken language with a cer- 
tain degree of accuracy, fluency and Intelligibility- Moreover} this 
measurement has been attained in a manner which allows for objective 
comparison with other candidates. 

4 The formuU glve$in order of merit chssiflcatloft which can be traftsformed Into 
t perctrtUge and b made up In the following WAy : 

^ n^ of words spoken ^ ^ ^ 1 h'^ deviation fro m average ri^ of word) ) 
In*, of errors made ^ f \ fluency factor (500) / 
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It overcomes m^ny of the difficulties encountered with other tech- 
niques by its brevity, ease of application and correction - the whole rest 
(excluding the one-minute speech discussed in sections) takes 17 min- 
utes to administer to a group of 24 students and by means of re- 
cording only the students* answers to the stimuli in a connected string 
with no blanks on the tape, each candidate's effort takes roughly 
5 minutes to score. The complementary test (section 5) takes about 
5 minutes to apply to 24 candidates and about 2 minutes per candi- 
date to score. Basic requiremoms are tested In exactly the same way 
jfor all candidates, these requirements being considered (for our pur- 
poses) as the manipulation of the different forms of the verb in a 
varying structural environment. 

Emphasis has been laid on the technical problems Involved in con- 
structing a standardised test of spoken English, since these have 
proved to hold many hidden snags which might appear absurd at first 
glance. Particular care had to be taken not only In the lay-out, Instruc- 
tions, timing, and so on, but also In the ci iieria used for scoring. 
Contents of the stimuli had likewise to be airefully vetted by native 
speakers so as to avoid ambiguous answers or too many variants 
(bringing scoring problems in their wake). 

The supplementary test has been added to give students the oppor- 
tunity to speak more freely using connected utterances while permit- 
ting the topic and time-factor involved to be conlrollcdv The method 
of scoring used takes into account individual variaHoris due to rate of 
speech and number of errors In proportion to the number of words 
spoken and enables a comparative study to be made of the test group. 

A parallel version of the lest of spoken English exists (using diflrer- 
eat lexical items) and it has been designed to furnish the same Inform 
mation as the version discussed In this paper. Although this version 
H$ not been tried out and analysed to the same extent as the first ver- 
sion it is presumed that it will be of the same general value since it 
was constructed with the same criteria in mind. 

Our general conclusions would ht Xh^X at a gim level of hnguagi 
ability the Information provided by the test 6f spoken English Is 
suftlcient to allow a replacement of the Interview technique and that 
therefore it has achieved its purpose. 

H. Baetens Beardsmorc/A, Renkln 
Institu*. de Phondtlque 
Universltd Libre de Bruxelles 
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